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Lost Y alley. By Katharine Fullerton Gerould. New York: Harper 
and Brothers. 

About the only faults one has to find with Mrs. Gerould's first novel are, as 
might be expected, technical faults. The novel has the spirit of great fiction 
in it, and the impression made by the best parts of it is deep and permanent. 
In the description of Lost Valley and its decadent inhabitants, in the situa- 
tion of Madge Lockerby, a girl in whom the intellect and high spirit of the old 
Valley stock survive, though that stock has decayed all around her, there is 
grimness with beauty, a contrast that is genuinely human of spiritual elements 
with sheer ugliness. To include in one's vision of human nature the spiritual 
element, without indulging either in spiritualized sentimentality — which is the 
worst kind of sentimentality — or in the easy fatalism that tempts many a 
realist into inhuman ways, is an ability that few possess. Mrs. Gerould 
handles her materials with a restraint that recalls the manner of William Dean 
Howells when he wrote with most power and least circumlocution. 

The story of Madge Lockerby is the story of a good woman — which means 
that it is a much harder story to write than is the story of a bad woman. Of 
all the things that have to be realized in fiction, moral strength is perhaps the 
hardest to depict adequately. Firmness of line in the portrayal of a virtuous 
character is rare. It is worthy of note, in these days, that the principal actor 
in this story is not Lost Valley, but Madge Lockerby; and in a day of ferocious 
Main Streets that eat up men's souls it is refreshing to be assured that a human 
being, however trammeled by circumstance, may after all possess some effec- 
tive initiative. A good humanist, will perhaps admit readily enough that 
nine-tenths, at least, of our ordinary actions are impulsive, habitual, and more 
or less predetermined; but he will leave a margin for the human soul to struggle 
in, and sometimes he will let the struggle be successful. Nevertheless, he must 
have the proportion right. He must make due allowance, and a large one, for 
brute circumstances and inherited proclivities, and he must estimate the force 
of instincts and impulses as impartially as the veriest realist. 

In a large part of her story Mrs. Gerould seems to achieve this just pro- 
portion, — this skeptical, yet human view of life hence she attains a larger 
measure of conviction and a higher degree of interest than does many another 
novelist of to-day. You do not feel that she is going to drag Madge Lockerby 
out of her predicament by the hair of her head; it would seem perfectly conso- 
nant with the author's philosophy to let Madge drop into the bottomless pit; 
and yet there is a reasonable possibility that Madge may be saved, in part by 
her own efforts. She is not hall-marked for mediocrity or desuetude, as so 
many heroines are nowadays, by a few faint though accurate phrases of de- 
scription at their first introduction. How often do we not sadly know on our 
first encounter with a fictitious person that a character described as he is de- 
scribed can never by any possibility rise out of himself! 

There is much life, much vigor, and an austere beauty in the first part of 
Mrs. Gerould's book, while a delicate psychological tact determines the be- 
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havior of its people, simple as well as sophisticated. The main trouble with the 
story is its too unmanageable plot. 

Madge Lockerby dwells with her Uncle Andrew, a worn, discouraged man, 
deriving a bare livelihood from an infertile farm; with Andrew's senile and 
sometimes violently insane old mother; and with the beautiful but feeble- 
minded Lola, her own father's illegitimate daughter, whom she maternally 
loves. A young artist, who comes to paint the valley, charms her and stirs her 
imagination. This is the real beginning df her inner struggle; but it is a 
struggle curiously complicated by circumstances. Lola is lured away by an 
organ-grinder with a monkey, and Madge finds the right clue just too late 
to rescue her. 

The thing is well imagined and plausibly carried out, but Madge's Odyssey 
is, after all, an awkward episode. It takes the Lost Valley girl into many 
unfamiliar places — into the Italian quarters of Boston and New York. It 
enables her to make the acquaintance of a philosophic old Chinaman, who 
dwells in the neighborhood of Pell Street. The objection to all this is not that 
it is unreal, for it isn't; nor that it is devoid of significance, for it is pleasant and 
instructive to see how little Madge is "broadened" by all this knocking about, 
and how much she is deepened and steadied — just because she is Madge. The 
real objection to this part of the story is that it takes such a deal of telling. It 
wanders on almost in the familiar style of the conventional story for boys 
between twelve and fifteen years of age. Mrs. Gerould becomes so obsessed 
with the necessity of telling this part of the story that she even tells how the 
partner of Guiseppe, the organ grinder, was slain by falling on his own dagger 
in an attempt to murder Guiseppe, how Lola was unintentionally stabbed and 
mortally wounded as she attempted to save the monkey, and how part of the 
monkey's tail was accidentally cut off in the melee. That an author who has 
the good sense to let Andrew Lockerby hang himself off stage, and to permit 
Granny Lockerby to die without an audible groan, should feel obliged to relate 
all this, is remarkable. 

Except for this episode — a thing so difficult to handle seriously and artistically 
— Mrs. Gerould's technique would be wholly adequate if she permitted herself 
to change the point of view less often and if she could refrain from appearing too 
frequently in her character as author to comment on the persons of her story. 



Shakespeare: A Plat. By Clifford Bax and H. F. Rubinstein. New 
York: Houghton Mifflin Company. 

Two plays about Shakespeare have recently appeared — both daringly imagi- 
native, both challenging in their determination to humanize a great figure even 
at the risk of degrading him, both testifying to a certain impatience with the 
Shakespeare of tradition and of scholarly interpretation. The young man of 
Stratford, the hero of the deer-stealing episode, the irrepressible wag who is 



